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The character of a writer's poetic imagina- 
tion can be successfully estimated from an inten- 
sive study of his imagery provided a) that a 
large number of images are examined from at least 
one significant work and b) that the following 
idea is accppted as being valid: ".. . the 
imagery e writer instinctively uses is ...a 
revelation, largely unconscious, given at a 
moment of heightened feeling, of the furniture of 
his mind. . . ."! Walden is the significant 
work, and the speical definition of "image" 
required in an analytical display of imagery is 
as follows: an "image" shall comprise only a com- 
parison, or the figurative use of language as 
evinced in simile or metaphor. (The definition 
specifically excludes-the image as a "mental pic- 
ture" or sensory picture alone.) "Imagery" hence 
covers both metaphor and simile, indicates their 
fundamental identity, suggests their comprehen- 
sive, organic effects of heightened imagination 
and emotion. Using this definition, and basing 
his study on a tabulation of images, the investi- 
gator may explore the two facets of Thoreau's 
imagination which immediately suggest them- 
selves. 

Image-assortment may 1) reveal those parti- 
cular aspects of things seen, heard, touched, 
tasted, and smelled which most attracted Thoreau 
and were by him most fully and vividly recorded 
in his imagery, and 2) indicate from what areas 
of knowledge Thoreau derived the content, the 
stuff, of his images. Conclusions drawn from 
classifying images according to sensory appeal 
and possible source may be valid and enlighten- 
ing if it be understood that imagery is drawn 
from a fund of knowledge based on past 
experience. These facets of experience, there- 
fore, which Thoreau consciously or unconsciously 
retained and intensified by using them in com- 
parisons, shall imply the make-up of Thoreau's 
imagination. What kind of knowledge, then, 
remained in Thoreau's memory? To what degree 
did sense perception aid in fixing this know- 
ledge in his memory? 

Nearly two-fifths of Thoreau's imagery in 
Walden involves nature. Of the larger aspects 
of nature, weather, water, sky and celestial 
bodies, land and natural features, and the sea- 
sons (includes night and day) interested Thoreau 
in that (descending) order. He knows weather. 
The self-styled "Inspector of Snowstorms" used 
snow and rain in his imagery; the wind reminded 
him of objects both seen and heard; mists and 
fogs he associated with a vague evil, with a 
sense of isolation; he combined several elements 
of weather, as in 

I am no more lonely than. . . the 
south wind, or an Apgil shower, or a 
January thaw .... 

Of the smaller aspects of nature -- trees, 
plants (as such), flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
farming, and gardening -- trees, more than any 











other single growing thing, he loved. He seems 
to have been fondest of the metaphoric possibi- 
lities in a) the leaves and b) the structure of 
trees. He used leaves to describe motion; he 
compared the shape and structure of leaves to 
other natural phenomena, as in 

Is not the hand ,e spreading palm leaf with 
its lobes and veins? Oddly enough, Thoreau 
used an image involving flowers but once, and at 
that the usage seems so figurative and general 
as to be a literary cliche’: 6 

Chastity is the flowering of man. . ° 

Of the animal kingdom, birds, insects, 
natural habitats, wild quadrupeds, fish, and 
reptiles are used in his imagery in that (de- 
scending) order. It is not surprising, knowing 
that he read ornithology as much as he did and 
that he made it a habit to record carefully the 
activities of local birds, for the investigator 
to find that there are more images in Walden 
that involve birds than of any other single 
phenomenon -- including weather -- in the whole 
of Thoreau's nature imagery. His bird imagery 
includes references to hawks, cowbirds, swallows, 
partridges, ducks, and loons. While there are 
23 images involving birds, there are but two 
images involving fish. This finding is somewhat 
puzzling, as the argument that fish are smaller 
and thereby harder to detect than birds or quad- 
rupeds is not valid -- not valid because insects 
occupy a place second only to that of birds in 
all of Thoreau's nature observations. 

More of Thoreau's domestic images in Walden 
appear to have been derived from observation of 
activities and objects within the house than 
from without. Notable subjects of these "in- 
door" images are ribbons, table implements, 
mirrogs, almanacs, and burning-glasses. Thorough 
knowledge of domestic trappings is seen in this 
image: 

















“Why can’t you lead a life of quiet desperation, like everybody e! 


— by Hoff 
©1 59 The New Yorker Magezine, Inc, 





Walden is . . . a mirror in which all 
impurity presented to it sinks, swept and 
dusted by the sun's hazy,brush, -- this the 
light dust-cloth . . . e” 


No other single subject, not weather, birds, 
or indoor images, attracted Thoreau's poetic 
imagination as did the body and bodily actions. 
He seems to have been extraordinarily conscious 
of the metaphoric possibilities of the body, and 
especially of the face, He likened locomotives, 
ponds, and even the earth toa face or a facial 
part. The composition of the body, innards, 
bodily disorders, and the nourishment of the body 
all play a substantial role in Thoreau's imagery 
of the body. The following image is typical of 
his interest in the body and bodily functions: 

of sand As it flows it takes the form 

of. leonpard's paws or birds' feet, of 
brains,or lungs or bowels, and excrements of al} 
kinds, 

Of the relatively few images in Walden which 
derive from a knowledge of music, architecture, 
drama, or tre visual and decorative, the rost 
svecific emotion Thoreau seems to have exnerienced 
within the realm of art 4s an erotion about music. 
And his music imagery, not surprisingly, is 
entirely concerned with relating natural sounds 
to music. He could not escape the feeling that 
music is voiced -- not voiceless -- communica- 
tion, and that music was the sound of universal 
laws promulpated. 

A number of images devolve from observation 
of man-in-society, or civilized life. In pvro- 
fusion are found images involving classes, tyres, 
professions, buildings, ships, and sea-faring. 
Less evident, s)though in sufficient number to 
indicate Thoreau's broad range of iracinative 
interests, are images of trades, village life, 
war, money, sports, games, ard government. 

The non-empirically derived images in 
Walden break into three equal groups: the clas- 
sics, scientific references, and all other, smal- 
ler categories, such as geography, history, 
superstition, proverbia’? and popular sayings, 
religion, and litereture. Of the classic writers, 
the Greeks attracted Thoreau more than did the 

Romans. And of the Greeks, Homer was his favo- 
“i as Homer wrote the work Thoreau ‘oved 
est -- the Tiiad, The scientific termin 
that abounds tn Thoreau's imarerv Pcs msi ec 
his knowledge of mathematics, reologv, chemistry 
astronomy, botony, and anatomy. The biolorica? ” 
sciences sre esnecially prevalant in Thoreau's 
imagery. 

The distribution of the images shows that 
Thoreau was far from being the crusty hermit the 
easy reader of Walden believes him to be. For a 
book purporting to be an account of a two-year re- 
treat to the Concord woods, it is interesting to 
note that in Walden there are more images concern- 
ing 1) ships and sea-faring than land and natural 
features, 2) buildings than seasons, 3) music than 
vegetables, 4) war than fish, 5) jewels than farm- 
ing, and 6) there are more images concerned with 
money than with gardening. Much about Thoreau is 
paradoxical. 

Although the determination of the sensory 
appeal of Thoreau's images is necessarily sub- 
jective, the proportions are likely to remain con- 
stant. In descending order of frequency, then, the 





writer noted the following arrangement: 1) sight 
(form), 2) sound, 3) sight (color), 4) touch (ther- 
mal), 5) taste, 6) touch (kinaesthetic), 7) scent, 
and 8) touch (simple tactual). 








The shape Thoreau reacted to most strongly 


was the circle. He used the color green for meta- 
phorical purposes far more than any other color. 
Black, white, gold, and silver follow in descend - 
ing order. The sounds of nature he likened to 
music, military sounds, and other sounds of nature. 
Only a few highly-figurative (versus taste-to- 
taste) images of taste were found, and only two 
images involving scent. Thoreau did have, however, 
a highly-developed sense of thermal touch -- the 
images indicate he was very much aware of comfort- 
able conditions and heat change, an awareness 
heightened no doubt by his frequent exposure to the 
capricious New England weather. 

The sensory appeal of Thoreau's images in 
Walden, when analyzed, says much about his tempera- 
ment and innate sensory capacities. By training 
his sight and hearing -- because by doing so he in- 
creased his potential absorption of natural pheno- 
mena -- Thoreau made those senses acute not only 
to his experiences with nature, but also to the 
every-day world of village life. As a gourmet 
makes subtle his palate, so also did Thoreau im- 


prove the prime tools of his trade of naturalist. 
Touch, taste, and scent were of less value, and he 
ignored them progressively in th't order. He re- 


acted most strongly towards the shape and colors 
of objects, and to sounds and silences, The bulk 
of his images reveals fresh and abundant evidence 
of sensory perceptions. In his search for the 
specific, concrete, and precise expression of the 
sensation, Thoreau remained largely within his 
physical experience, and that which stuck in his 
imagination was that to which he was sensitive. 

One of the values of image-analysis is a 
further knowledge of the man himself. For when, 
in febrile creation, a writer seeks an original 
comparison in order to get precise definition of 
thought, emotion, or sensation, he will use mater- 
ial that has stuck hard in his own mind, that for 
some peculiar reason he has not forgotten, that 
has formed its own niche in his psyche. He will 
use such material -- the objects he knows best, or 
thinks most about -- simply because a superficial 
or second-hand comparison will not advance him 
towards the reality he consciously or unconscious- 
ly seeks, towards that combination of experience 
and imagination which, when fused, results in cre- 
ation. Hence, exmining imagery reveals the compos- 
ition of the poetic imagination, and by implication 
this composition reveals what the man loved, ig- 
nored, was sensitive to, knew best, and thought 
most about. 

The most significant value of displaying 
the images in Walden, however, lies in the very 
revelation of those facets of Thoreau's physical 
and vicarious experiences that his mind garnered, 
sorted, and intensified in the heat of having to 
find (for him) an absolutely true similarity be- 
tween dissimilars, of having to select certain 
remembrances in order to get at a precise state- 
ment of reality. What makes the revelation fas- 
cinating is the enormous choice of sensations, 
emotions, and thoughts Thoreau had. He chose from 
every kind of experience; at thirty he wrote: 

I am a schoolmaster, a private tutor, a 
Surveyor, a Gardener, a Farmer, a Painter, I 
mean a House Painter, a Carpenter, a Mason, 
a Day laborer, a Pencil-maker, a Glass-paper- 
maker, a Writer and sometimes a Poetaster... 











My steadiest cmployment 4s to keep mvsclf at 

the top of my condition. 
In analysing the images in :alden, the writer has 
attempted to lay bare some of the artistic work- 
ings of this employment. To observe the richness, 
the variety, the originality of Thoreau's poctic 
imagination is both pleasurable and instructive. 
For no other American writer has written so powcr- 
fully and originally about man's need to arm hiu- 
self against his sclf-made outrageous fortunes, and 
h’s equal need to find and pluck, the edelweiss. 

NOTES 


1 caroline F.E., Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery 
(New York: MacMillan Co., 1936), p. 4 





Henry David Thoreau, Walden, Modern Library 
Edition (New York: Random House, Inc., 1950), 





p. 124. All references to \alden will be to this 
edition. 
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Ibid., p. 274 
4tbid., p. 197 
*Ibid., p. 170 
6Ibid., p. 272 


7Honry Seidel Canby, Thoreau (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1939), p. 301. 

This article is a condensed version of a Master's 
Thesis (August, 1959), entitled, "Henry Thoreau's 
Poetic Imagination: An Analysis of the Imagery 


. . ” 
in salden. Orono, Maine 


THE ANNUAL MEETING ¢ oe e 


The 1960 annual meeting of the Thoreau Society 
will be held on Saturday, July 9th in Concord, 
Mass. Speaker of the day will be Professor Perry 
Miller of Harvard University, author of CONSCIOUS- 
NESS IN CONCORD, THEAMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISTS, 
THE RAVEN AND THE WHALE, and many other studies 
of nineteenth-century American Literature. His 
topic will be "Thoreau in the Context of Inter- 
national Romanticism." Another feature of the pro- 
gram will be an address by the president, Paul 
Oehser of the Snithsonian Institute. 


THE SAVE WALDEN COMMITTEE e « « 


The Save Walden Committee, acting for the Tho- 
reau Society, is still short of its goal for legal 
expenses. A small contribution from each member 
will put us over the top. The appeal case is now 
scheduled to be tried before the higher court in 
March. 

The latest endorser of the Save Walden Committee 
drive is Sterling North, syndicated book columnist 
and author of the recent THOREAU OF WAIDEN POND. 
TWO BOOKLETS AND A DIRECTORY. . « 


Mailed with Bulletin 69 was Booklet 14, "Two 
Forgotten Bits of Thoreauviana." The printing 
of this booklet was a gift to the society by 
Mr. Michael J. Kelly of New York City. 

Enclosed with Bulletin 70 is Booklet 15, J. 
Iyndon Shanley's "Pleasures of Walden," his 
presidential address at our annual meeting 
last July, reprinted from the Northwestern 
University magazine Tri-Quarterly. (Booklet 
15 was inadvertently mislabeled Bulletin 15 
by the printer.) The cost of printing this 





pooklet was covered by the life memberships 
of Professor ferry Miller, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mr. Richard S, Smith of Framingham, Mass.; 
anc Professor Robert C. Cosbey of Chicago, 
Tll. 

Also enclosed with this bulletin is a di- 
rectory of our members. We published two 
such directories some ten or fifteen years ago 
and then gave up the practice because unfortu- 
nately they were used as mailing lists without 
the society's permission. In recent years 
there have been frequent requests for a new 
directory and so we are trying it once aprain. 
Remember -=- this directory must not be used as 
a mailing list without specific permission in 
writing from the officers of the society. The 
cost of printing this directory was covered by 
the life memberships of Mr. Russell Harris of 
New London, Conn., and Mrs. Dudley A. Williams 
of Bristol, R.I. 

The cost of printing Bulletin 70 was covered by 
the life memberships of Professor Harold W. 
Blodgett of Schenectady, New York, and Mr. 
Bradford Williams of Needham, Mass. 

C.P. SNOW AND THOREAU... WH 


Of all contemporary Inglish novelists, our 
decided favorite is C.P. Snow. So when J.A. Harri- 
son of leeds, England, wrote us that Snow had 
mentioned Thoreau in a recent lecture for the 
BBC, we were encouraged to write to him and ask 
him his opinion of Thoreau, We were delighted to 
receive the following reply: 

November 19 / 59 
Dear Mr, Harding 

How very nice of you to write as you did! ... 

I'm afraid my actual published reference to 
Thoreau is of a negative nature. I said in the 
Rede lecture that most of the greatest writers 
of the past 100 years--and I mentioned Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Thoreau, D.H. Lawrence & one or two 
more--didn't comprehend the socially hopeful 
aspects of the industrial revolution. 

But Thoreau was, of course,a writer with a 
vein of genius. He has that curious kind of 
fascinatingness which seems to belong to those 
writers whose personality is greater than their 
actual achievement. Walden is a magical book-- 
but Thoreau attracts us over & beyond Walden, 
Recently, for example, I was staying for 3 days 
in Harvard, The days were very crowded, with al- 
most every hour booked up, but I insisted on 
doing what TI hadn't been able to do last time 
I was in Harvard and pay a pious visit to Walden 
Pond. 

Youre sincerely 
C P Snow 


ADDITIONS TO THE THOREAU BIBLIOGRAPHY . . WH 
Adams, Raymond. Photograph of the railroad 


picnic grounds at Walden Pond. CONCORD 
JOURNAL. Oct. 2h, 1957. 
Buranelli, Vincent. "Rejoinder." ETHICS, 


(IZX (October, 1959), 6-5. Answer to Ketcham 
article listed below. 

Carpenter, Frederic I, ""The American Myth': 
Paradise (to be) Regained." PMLA, LXXIV (Dec. 
1959), 599-606, Thoreau's attitude towards 
primativiem and progress. 

Collard, Edgar Andrew, "Thoreau on the Church" 
CATHOLIC WORKER, XXVI (Oct. 1959), 8. Excerpts 

from "A Yankee in Canada." 





Duvall, S.P.C. "Robert Frost's 'Directive' Out 
of Walden." ANER. LIT., XXXI (Jan. 1960), 482- 
488. 

Earnest, Ernest. "Thoreau and Little Rock." BEST 
ARTICLES & STORIES. Nov. 1959. Thoreau as 
the spiritual ancestor of Gov. Faubus! 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. EMERSON: A MCDERN ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by Alfred Kazin & Daniel Asron. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. Anthologizes many of 
E's comments on HDT, passim. 

GARDEN CITY (N.Y.) NEWSDAY. "The Uncommon Man." 
Jan. 11, 1960. Editorial on Thoreau. 

Harding, Walter. A THOREAU HANDBOOK, Reviews: 
NEW LEADER, Nov. 2, 1959; TORONTO CLOBE & 

MAIL, Oct. 31, 1959; VOLUNTAD (Montevideo, 
Uruguay), Nov. 1959; WALT WHITMAN REVISW, 
Dec. 1959; VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, Winter 
1960; MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON, Nov., 1959; 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS IN AMERICA, Aug. 1959; SAN 
FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Nov. 15, 1959; LALEST 
BOOKS, Oct. 1959; PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY, Sept. 
21, 1959; BOOKSELLER, Sept. 1959; LOUISVILLE 
COURIER JOURNAL, Oct. 18, 1959; NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, Dec. 28, 1959. 

Harding, Walter & Carl Bode. THE CORRESPONDENCE 
CF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Reviews: SAN FRANCIS- 
CO CHRONICLE, Nov. 15, 1959; AMERICAL QUARTER- 
LY, Fall, 1959; COLLEGE ENGLISH, Nov. 1959; 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, Nov. 1959. 

Kay, Tom. "The American Way: Henry David Tho- 
reau." ANOKA (Minn.) HERALD. Dec. 8, 1959. 

A cartoon. 

Ketcham, Ralph L. "Reply to Buranelli's Case 
Against Thoreau." ETHICS, LXIX (April, 1959), 
206-9. ; 

Kingsbury, Kermit. "A Walk Around Walden on a 
Januzry Day." WORCESTER EVENING GAZETTE. 

Jan 6, 1960. Photographic essay. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. "Quiet of Walden Pond Still 
Sounds thru the World."CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

Nov. 29, 1959. Brief essay. 

McDonnell, Thomas P, "The Books I Can't Forget." 
CRITIC, Oct. 1959. pp. 71-3. Discussion of 
Thoreau's MEN OF CONCORD. 

Lane, Lauriat. "On the Orgenic Structure of 
WALD#N." COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI (Jan, 1960). 
195-202. 

Moldenhaver, Joseph J. "Images of Circularity in 
Thoreau's Prose." TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE, I (Summer, 1959), 245-263. 

North, Sterling. "Being Out of Step Became Symbol 
of Thoreau's Life." BOSTON HERALD+ Oct. 25, 
1959. Brief essay, 

orree. "The Man Who Got Away From it All." NEW 


YORK WOELD TELEGRAM+ Oct. 31, 1959. Essay on T. 


-oo-- . “Thoreau of Walden Pond." GARY (Ind.) 
POST TRIBUNE+ Jan. 3, 1960. Brief essay. 

Paul Sherman. "Resolution at Walden" in 
Cahrles Fridelson and Paul Brodkorb. INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE+ New York: Ox- 
ford, 1959. pp. 161-175. Reprint of essay 
from ACCENT In an excellent anthology of criti- 
cal articles on American Literature. 

wocee . THE SHORES OF AMERICA+ Reviews: AMER+ 
LIT., Nov. 1959; AMER. QUARTERLY, Fall, 1959. 

Poulet, Georges. STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME. New 
York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959. Contains 
short essay on T's concept of time. 

Preston, Howard. "Thoreau's Lessons Ignored," 
CLEVELAND NEWS. Dec. 24, 1959. Brief, humor- 
ous essay on Thoreau's simple life. 

Reinfeld, Fred. THE GREAT DISSENTERS. New York: 
Crowell, 1959. Includes a chapter on Thoreau. 
Written for teen-agers. 








Sanborn, SHE. "Sanborn's Areest." CONCORD 
JOURNAL. Dec. 24, 1959. Account by his sister 
of F.B. Sanborn's arrest in the John Brown case, 
with particulars of Thoreau's part. 

Shute, Ernest X. "Concord, Massachusetts" STUDIO 
NEWS MAGAZINE (Friend, Neb.). Jan. 1960. p. 

24. A sonnet on Thoreau. 

Skwire, David. "A Check List of Wordplay in 
WALDEN."' AMER LIT., XXXI (November, 1959), 
281-289. 

Stein, William Bysshe. "Melville Roasts Thoreau's 
Cock." MOD.LANG+NOTES, LXXiV (March, 1959), 
218-9. Melville's "Cock-a-Doodle-Do" considered 
as a reply to Thoreau's "Walking." 

Taylor, J. Golden. NEIGHBOR THOREAU'S CRITICAL 
HUMOR. Reviews: AMER. LIT., Nov. 1959; VOLUN- 
TAD (Montevideo, Uruguary), Jan. 1960. 

Teale, Edwin Way. ADVENTURES IN NATURE. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1959. Essays reprented from earlier 
volumes with many references to Thoreau. 

Thoreau, Henry David. "Huckleberries." FLYING 
QUILL (Goodspeed's Bookstore, Boston). Oct. 1959. 
Facsimile and description of a Thoreau MS. 

----- . “Humo" and "Inspiration" in Alfredo 
Weiss. POESIA ESTADO UNIDENSE. Buenos Aires: 
Ediciones Continental, 1944. pp. 58-60. Spanish 
trans. of two or Thoreau's poems. 

wore . “The Seven Against Thebes."' Edited by 
Leo Max Kaiser. EMERSON SOC. QUART., XVII 
(1959), 1-30. The first publication of Tho- 
reau's translation of the Greek play, with an 
introduction and many textual notes. Based on 
the MS of Thoreau's rough draft now in the 
Huntington Library. 

eccce . WALDEN. Audio Book recording, read by 
John Carradine. Review: AMERICAN RECORD QUIZ, 
Dec. 1959. 

Trottenburg, Arthur D. "Cape Cod Revisited," 
HARVARD ALUMNI BULLETIN, LXII (Nov. 7, 1959), 
163-173. Photographs of Cape Cod with quotations 
from Thoreau's CAPE COD+ 

Weeks, Edward. "What Happens to Walden." In 
IN FRIENDLY CANDOR. Boston: Little Brown, 1959. 
pp. 244-248. An essay on the destruction of 

t trees at Walden Pond. 

W(heeler), R(uth) R. “John Brown in Concord." CON- 
CORD JOURNAL. Oct. 15, 1959. With details of 


his meeting Thoreau. , 

coe - “Concord Houses": How They Grew’. CONCORD 
JOURNAL. Dec. 3, 1959. Details on the Thoreau 
birthplace. 


Whicker, Stephen & Robert Spiller, eds. THE EARLY 
LECTURES OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 1833-1836. Vol. 
1. Cambridge : Harvard, 1959. 545pp. The first 
scholarly edition of Emerson's essays, with much 
incidental background material on Thoreau. 

I am indebted to the following for infor- 

mation used in this bulletin: R. Adams, T. Bailey, 

H. Adel, M. Campbell, K. Cameron, W. Cummings, 

J. Davies, R. Dickens, C. Hoagland, G. Hosmer, J. 

Haynes, A. Kovar, V. Munoz, C. Morris, T. Nelson, 

P. Oehser, E. Perry, W. Peterson, E. Schofield, 

H. Schroeder, W. Sutton, R. Wheeler, and G. 

Wright. Please keep the secretary informed of 

new Thoreau material as it appears. 

The Thoreau Society, Inc., is an informal organ- 
ization of students and followers of Henry David 
Thoreau. Its bulletins are issued quarterly; its 
booklets, occasionally. Annual meetings are held 
at Concord each July. Officers of the society are 
Paul Oehser, Washington, D.C., president; Mrs. 
Herbert Hosmer, Concord, Mass., vice-president; 
and Walter Harding, secretary-treasurer. Annual 
membership is one dollar; sustaining membership, 
two to twenty-four dollars; life membership, twenty- 
five dollars. Communications concerning membership 
or publications should be addressed to the secretary: 

Walter Harding 
State University College of Education 
Geneseo, N.Y. 








